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LATE        Iff  E  W  S 


The  19U9  cotton  crops  in  two  delta  provinces  in  Egypt  are  reported 
to  have  been  heavily  damaged  by  cotton  leaf  worms  and  bollworms. 
These  provinces  accounted  for  2lL,000  acres  or  1I4.  percent  of  the  19^8 
total  of  l,i4.96,OO0  acres  in  Egypt.    Growers  estimate  the  damage  at 
JO  to  60  percent  of  the  crop.    Other  reports  indicate  considerable 
damage  in  the  ether  U  provinces  in  the  delta  area  which  reported 
759,000  acres  in  I9L.6.. 


The  Ministry  of  Finance  in  Egypt  recently  announced  the  sale 

of  10,000  bales  (equivalent  to  15,000  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 

of  Kamak  cotton  from  government  stocks  for  export  to  the  United 

States.     T&e  price,  equivalent  to  5-  cents  a  pound  is  3  cents  below 

the  fixed  price  And  6.5  to  9  cents  below  recent  market  quotations. 

Purpose  of  the  sale  at  this  price  was  to  obtain  urgently  needed 

dollars  and  to  forestall  resale  of  Egyptian  cotton  by  third 
countries  for.  expert  to  the  united  States, 

The  Egyptian  Cabin .t  recently  approved  a  subsidy  of  L.55,000 
Egyptian  pounds  ($2,002,000)  for  text ils  manufacturers  for  6  months. 

 1 

FORE I GF  CROPS  AFP  MARKETS 

Published  weekly  to  inform  producers,  processors,  distributors  and 
consumers  of  farm  products  of  current  developments  abroad  in  the  crop 
'  ■  and-  livestock  industries,  foreign  trends  in  prices  and  consumption  j 
of  farm  products,  and  world  agricultural  trade.     Circulation  of  this 
.periodical  is  free  to •those  needing  the  information  it  contains  in 
farming,  business,  and  professional  operations.     Issued  by  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  V/ashingtcn  25,  D.C. 
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WOII J)  APPIS  AND  PEAK  PRODUCTION  IN  1949  LARGER  THAN  IN  1948 

World  production  of  apples  (including  those  for  cider)  for  1949  is 
estimated  at  503.3  million  "bushels,  18  percent  above  the  427.3  million 
"bushels  "oroduced  during  1948  but  only  1  percent  below  the  prewar  average 
of  510.1 

Production  in  1949  of  apples  (excluding  those  for  cider)  is  indicated 
to  be  424.6  million  bushels,  compared  with  351.0  million  for  the  previous 
season  and  352.6  prewar.    World  pear  production  for  19*4-9  is  indicated  to 
be  150.9  million  bushels,  3^  percent  above  tho  1948  crop  of  116.2  million 
and  14  percent  higher  than  the  prewar  average  of  132.2,  Pears  (excluding 
tnose  used  for  cider)  are  estimated  at  139.5  million  bushels,  compared 
with  104.8  for  1946  and  110,2  prewar. 

The  North  American  apple  crop,  estimated  at  146.2  million  bushels, 
is  4l  percent  above  the  previous  season's  production  of  103.7  aad  2  per- 
cent higher  than  the  prewar  average  of  143.1.    Canada's  crop  of  16.2  mil- 
lion bushels  will  be  one  of  the  largest  ever  Harvested.    Conditions  have 
been  favorable  in  all  major  producing  areas,  each  of  which  expects  a 
harvest  well  above  average.    The  1949  crop  is  21  percent  higher  than  the 
1948  production  of  13.4  million  and  II  percent  higher  than  the  prewar 
average  of  14.6.     The  Canadian  pear  harvest  of  905,000  bushels  is  15  per- 
cent larger  than  the  1943  crop  of  789,000  and  59  percent  above  the  prewar 
average  of  509,000  bushels.    Improved  prospects  for  pears  are  reported 
in  both  Ontario  and  British  Columbia.    The  apple  crop  in  the  commercial 
areas  cf  the  United  States  is  indicated  to  be  127. 8  million  bushels,  45 
percent  above  the  1948  production  of  38.4  million  and  about  the  same  as 
the  prewar  average.     This  is  the  largest  crop  since  1939  when  139.2  mil- 
lion bushels  were  produced.    The  pear  harvest,  estimated  at  34.2  million 
bushels,  is  30  percent  larger  than  the  small  1948  crop  of  26.3  million 
and  11  percent  above  average „ 

European  apple  production,  is  indicated  to  be  311.4  million  bushels, 
12  percent  higher  than  the  1948  crop  of  279=0  million  hat  7  percent  below 
tho  prewar  average  of  333.8.  Production,  excluding  cider  apples,  is  in- 
dicated to  be  232.1  million  bushels  compared  with  202.7  for  the  previous 
year  and  17'6.4  prewar.    Pear  production  for  the  principal  European  coun- 
tries is  indicated  to  be  97.5  million  bushels,  36  percent  above  the  1943 
crop  of  71,5  and  15  percent  higher  than  the  prewar  average  of  85. 0.  The 
total  production,  excluding  cider,   is  indicated  to  bo  86.1  million  bushels 
compared  with  50.1  for  1943  and  63. 0  prewar. 

In  Austria,  weather  conditions  were  generally  favorable  and  growers 
anticipate  large  crops  of  apples  and  pears.    The  indicated  apple  produc- 
tion of  18.0  million  bushels  is  15  percent  above  the  1948  crop  of  15. 6 
million  and  34  percent  higher  than  the  prewar  average  of  13.4  million 
bushels.    The  pear  harvest,  estimated  at  7.5  million  bushels,  compares 
with  6.6  million  for  the  previous  season  and  6.4  million,  prewar. 
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APPLES:  Production  in  specified  countries, 
averages  1935-39  and  1940-44,  annual  1914644.9 


1935-39 


1940-44 


1947 


19U8 


19U9  y 


HORTH  AMERICA 


Canada  

Mexico  

United  States. 
Total  


1,000 
bushels 

14,560 
1,231 
127,511 


1,000 
bushele 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushel 3 


1,000 
bushels 


13.459 
1,831 
115,506 


19.282 
2,041 
119,410 


15.619 
2,025 
113,041 


13,404 
1.929 
88,407 


145,102 


130,596 


130,685 


103,7^0 


EUROPE 

Belgium  

Bulgaria  

Czechoslovakia ......... 

Denmark  

Finland  1 

Franoe : 

Dessert  and  oooking.. 

Cider  

Germany... .,  

Greeoe  

Hungary.....  

Italy  

Luxembourg: 

Dessert  and  oooking.. 

Cider...  

Netherlands  

Norway  

Poland  and  Danzig  


Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom: 

Dessert  and  oooking. 

Cider  

Yugoslavia. „  

Total  


13,386 
5.435 
1,064 
6.991 
2,818 

1.023 

10,499 
153.973 
50,015 
.  454 
2,145 
13,107 

195 
93 
3.631 
1,080 
17,114 
3,255 
5,411 
4,770 
16,452 


6,103 
3,556 
3.362 
4.593 
1,187 

9.109 
114,061 
43.138 
564 
1,148 
15,010 

350 
124 
4,o48 
798 
14,785 
3,754 
6,603 
3.809 
25.353 


28,448 
2,296 
2,677 
9,620 
7,440 
1,817 

13,103 
71,059 
22,000 
965 
919 
13,748 


52: 

4,774 
1.496 
7.546 
4.134 
4,646 
4.960 
29,854 


8,620; 

13,779 

1.766 
9.466 
6,889 
1,708 

16,351 
66,043 
54,350 
1,291 
1.415 
22,206 

427 
49 
9.967 
1,188 
18,640 
2,722 
2,500 
5,603 
17,453 


15,616 
3.215 
1,500 
12,242 
11,482 
1,500 

13.411 

72.323 
34,079 
1,401 
2,067 
16,547 

300 
25 
7,211 
1,654 
13.421 
2,296 
3.996 
5.971 
29,854 


ASIA 

Lebanon  

Palestine  

Syria  

Turkey  

Japan  

Korea  

Total....  


SOUTH  AMERICA 
Argentina... 

Chile  

Total  


AFRICA 
Tunisia  '. 


Total, 


OCEANIA 

Australia... 
New  Zealand. 
T-otal  


World  total  

World  total  (excluding 


16,216 
2,113 
127,823 


146,152 


18,000 
18,372 
2,000 
10,334 
8,727 
2,250 

18,000 
75,000 
43,000 
1,500 

3,123 

20,149 

500 
50 
10,334 
1,000 
17,000 
4,500 
4,134 
6,109 
15.157 


alder). 


10.597 

13.831 
3.256 
9.003 

16,717 
5.133 
8,727 

28.877 
4,951 
7.711 

19.917 
3.948 
5,000 

21,933 
4,200 

6,000 

296,354 

262,559 

303.972 

278,976 

311,372 

•)«  176,354 

178,913 

186,315 

232,929 

202,680 

232,122 

,  :V  104 

3/ 

260 
134 
84 
3.773 
10,372 
5.469 

643 
231 
260 
4,452 
4,180 

3.214 

597 
240 
257 
2.709 
7,073 
2,378 

597 
200 
257 
4,528 
13,962 
3,200 

600 
250 
260 
4,000 

15,500 

2,000 

16,162 

20,092 

12,980 

13.254 

22.744 

22,610 

: 

:  1,400 
.:  1,025 

6.135 
591 

7,173 

900 

4.394 
827 

8,944 

902 

9,000 

1,000 

6,726 

8,073 

5,221 

9,846 

10,000 

:  1,142 

136 
1.125 

184 
1,000 

207 
1,000 

175 

1,000 

200 
1,000 

1,261 

1,184 

1,207 

1,175 

1,200 

: 

.:  10,435 

11,508 
2,373 

10,293 

1.933 

13,296 
3.240 

8,009 

2,853 

'  10,000 

2,500 

13,881 

12,226 

16,536 

10,862 

12,500 

468,910 

437,755 

470,875 

427,343 

503,834 

351.469 

361,511 

399,832 

351.047 

424.584 

Estimates  in  original  units  of  approximately  1  bushel  in  the  following  oountriest 
Australia,  Canada,  Chile,  United  States,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.    In  other 
oountries  original  estimates,  mostly  in  metric  tons,  oonverted  to  bushels  cf  48  pounds. 
1/  Preliminary.    2/  Includes  Syria,    jy  Inoluded  in  Lebanon. 

Offioe  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  or  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  offiolal 
statistios  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  U.S.  Foreign  Service  offioers,  results  of 
offioe  research  and  other  information,  and  on  the  basis  of  postwar  boundaries.  Harvests 
in  Northern  Hemisphere  oountries  are  for  the  year  shown  and  are  combined  with  ihe 
harvest  in  Southern  Hemisphere  oountries  of  the  following  year. 
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Production  in  specified  countries,  averages  1935-39 
and  I9Z4.O-I4I4.,  annual  191+6-149 


Continent 

Average 

and 
country 

1935-39 

.  19^0-14+ 

19I46 

1947 

1948 

1949  y 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1  000 
bushels 

1 000 

bushels 

NORTH  AMERICA 

569 
28  693 

733 
508 
29,312 

951 
523 

3k.mii 

966 
598 

789 
529 
26,334 

905 
529 

United  States  

35.312 

34,208 

Total  ................ 

29,593 

30,553 

35,921 

36, 876 

27.652 

35,61)2 

EUROPE 

Belgium  

6,366 
2,026 
580 

4,076 

480 

4.269 
3,172 
1,637 
1,619 
776 

9,714 
1.323 
2,600 
3.635 
926 

8,342 
6,614 
2,000 
3.579 
900 

6,614 
1,323 
1,500 
4,125 

950 

7,500 
11,023 
2,000 

4,189 

900 

Czechoslovakia  

France; 

Dessert  and  cooking.. 

Cider  

Germany  

Greece  

Hungary  

Italy  

Luxembourg  

Netherlands  

Norway  

Poland  and  Danzig  

Rumania  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom: 

Dessert  and  cooking.. 

Cider  

Yugoslavia  

Total  


1,760 
21,776 
15,98U 
878 
7142 
8,947 
100 

1,570 
174 

3,600 
1,103 
3.057 
1,063 
7,037 


Total  (excluding  cider): 

ASIA 

Lebanon  

Palestine  

Syria  

Turkey  

Japan.....  

Korea  

Total  


2,888 
13,267 
15,686 
1,014 
500 
9.620 
111 
2,469 
137 
3,566 
1,207 
2,805 
771 
12,654 


5,928 
11,105 
9,726 
1,129 
353 
10,730 
277: 
2,741: 
298: 
2,216: 
1.330: 
2,232: 
1,323: 
1U.109: 


6,614 
10,321 
17,412 
1,221 
794 
11,155 
277 
5,983 
121 
3,967: 
547: 
2,000: 
794 

16,755 


SOUTH  AMERICA 
Argentina. . . 

Chile  

Total  


AFRICA 

Tunisia ........... 

Union  of  South  Africa..: 
Total  , 


OCEANIA 

Australia  

New  Zealand . . . 
Total  


World  total  

Vforld  total  (excluding 


4,629: 
11,302: 

6,000: 
988 
353 

8,991 
200 

2,954 

297 
2,856 

441 
1.905 

794 
9,259 


':  782 

1,338 

:  1,080 

1,734 

':  1,1+16 

1,926 

:  237 

349 

430 

332 

:  99 

350 

:  2,665 

4,500 

3.175 

3,000 

:  2,500 

3,000 

:  85,023 

84,355 

86,380 

104,462 

•  71,496 

97.U56 

!  63,010 

70,739 

74.845 

93,809 

:  60,095 

•  86,106 

24 

71 

331 

265 

265 

270 

16 

10 

16 

10 

10 

10 

•  y 

26 

66 

58 

40 

40 

3.315 

2,776 

2,808 

1,922 

2,608 

2,500 

7.366 

6,607 

2,161 

2,337 

2,910 

3,500 

:  775 

1,204 

1,700 

1,850 

2,000 

900 

.  11,496 

10,696 

7,062 

6,442 

7.833 

7,220 

2,443 

5,332 

4.725 

3.327 

5.111 

6,000 

56 

110 

100 

105 

100 

2.531 

5.390 

4.835 

3,h27 

5.216 

6,100 

i  53 

45 

71 

62 

70 

70 

680 

785 

735 

821l 

54o 

700 

733 

830 

806 

866 

610 

770 

2,467 

2,714 

3,607 

3.240 

2,950 

3,200 

328 

347 

287 

444 

1+61 

500 

2,795 

3,o6l 

3,894 

3,664 

3.4ll 

3,700 

132,171 

134,885 

138,918 

155,777 

116,218 

150,868 

110,158 

121,269 

127,383 

145,124 

104,817 

139,538 

6,000 
11,000 
13,960 

1,000 

882 
11.133 

300 
5.159 
150 

4,000 
550 
1,896 
1,058 

9,480 


Estimates  in  original  units  of  approximately  1  bushel  in  the  following  countries: 
Australia,  Canada,  Chile,  United  States,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.     In  other 
countries  original  estimates,  mostly  in  metric  tons,  converted  to  bushels  of  50  pounds. 
1/  Preliminary.    2/  Includes  Syria.    3/  Included  in  Lebanon. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official 
statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  U.S.  Foreign  Service  officers,  results  of 
office  research  and  other  information,  and  on  the  basis  of  postwar  boundaries.  Harvests 
in  Northern  Hemisphere  countries  are  for  the  year  shown  ana  are  combined  with  the  narves-c 
in  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  of  the  following  year. 
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Foreign  Crops  and  Markets 


The  outlook  for  the  19^9  Belgian  fruit  crop  is  excellent  and  In 
order  to  protect  domestic  production,  .importation  of  apples  and  pears 
has  not  "been  authorized  -  since  July  15.    The  apple  crop  is  indicated  to 
no  18,4  million  "bushels,  compared  with  3<2  million  for  the  previous 
season  and  5.4  million  bushels,  prewar 0     Pears  in-  Belgium  are  estimated 
at  11,0  million  bushels  compared  with  1,3  million  for  19*4-8  and  2,0  mil- 
lion, prewar. 

Weather  conditions  in  Czechoslovakia  have  been  only  moderately 
favorable  for  the  apple  and  pear  crops.    Lack  of  sunshine  during  May  and 
June  and  cool  nights  during  most  of  the  spring  and  summer  periods  had 
some  adverse  effect  on  the  fruit  crops.    This  year's  crop  of  apples,  es- 
timated at  10.3  million  bushels,  is  16  percent  below  last  year's  crop  of 
12.2  million  but  k8  percent  above  the  prewar  average  of  7.0  million. 
Yield  per  tree  of  winter  pears  is  indicated  to  be  better  than  last  year 
and  pear  production  is  now  estimated  at  4.2  million  bushels  compared 
with -4.1  for  last  season  or  the  prewar  average. 

In  Denmark  the  apple  crop,  estimated  at  8.7  million  bushels,  is  24 
percent  below  the  19*4-8  crop  of  11.5  million  but  nearly  3  times  as  large 
as  the  prewar  average  of  2.8  million  bushels.    Pear  production  will 
probably  be  around  900,000  bushels,  50,000  less  than  the  19*4-8  crop  but 
nearly  double  the  production  during  the  prewar  period.    Production  of 
dessert  and  cooking  apples  in  France  is  estimated  at  18. 0  million  bushels 
and  that  of  cider  apples  at  75,0  million,  each  an  increase  over  the 
previous  season.    Production  of  pears  for  dessert  and  cooking  for  19^9 
will  be  about  2.0  million  bushels. more  than  for  19*4-8,  but  the  cider  pear 
crop  will  be  about  equal  the  crop  in  the  previous  season..  Indications 
point  to  a  large  crop  of  43,0  million  bushels  of  apples  in  Germany  for 
the  current  year.    This  is  26  percent  larger  than  the  crop  of  34.1  mil- 
lion bushels  for  the  previous  season  but  1*4-  percent  below  the  prewar 
average  of  50.0  million.    The  pear  crop  of  14.0  million  bushels  is  7*4- 
percent  more  than  the  19*4-8  crop  of  8.0  million  but  13  percent  below  the 
prewar  average  of  l6,0„  In  Italy,  apple  and  pear  crops  of  20.1  and  11.1 
million  bushels,  respectively,  will  be  an  increase  over  last  year's 
crops  of  3.6  and  2.0  million  bushels.    Growing  conditions  have  been  good. 
If  the  forecast  of  10.3  million  bushels  of  apples  and  5.2  million  of 
pears  for  the  Netherlands  is  borne  out,  it  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
crops  on  record.    The  apple  crop  for  19*4-9  is  43  percent  higher  than 
the  19*4-8  harvest  .of  7.2  million  bushels  and  nearly  3  times  as  large  as 
the  prewar  average  of  3.6  million.     The  pear  forecast  is  75  percent 
higher  than  the  1948  crop  of  3.0  million  and  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  the  prewar .average  of  1.6  million  bushels.     Favorable  weather,  im- 
provement in  the  care  and  maintenance  of  orchards  and  increased  acreage 
are  mainly  responsible. for  this  year's  favorable  fruit  crops. 
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Apple  production  in  Spain  for  1949  is  now  indicated  to  be  4,1  million 
bushels,  3  percent  above  the  previous  year;s  crop  of  4.0  but  2k  percent 
lover  than  the  1935-3?  average  production  of  5.4    Pear  production  for  1949, 
indicated  at  1.9  million  bushels,  is  about  the  sane  as  for  1948  but  1  mil- 
lion less  then  the  prewar  average „    Fertilizer  shortage  and  drought  have 
resulted  in  a  downward  trend  in  deciduous  fruit  production  in  Spain, 

In  Switzerland  a  crop  of  15.2  million  bushels  of  apples  is  forecast, 
compared  with  a  bumper  crop  of  2Q.Q  million  for  the  previous  season  and 
only  a  little  less  than  the  prewar  average  of  16,5.   The  pear  crop  of  9.5 
million  bushels  is  a  little  more  than  the  9.3  million  produced  during  19k3 
and  7.0,  prewar .     In  Sweden,  the  apple  crop  of  6.1  million  bushels  is  about 
the  same  as  in  1946  while  pear  production,  forecast  at  1.0  million  bushels, 
is  about  the  same  as  the  prewar  average.    The  condition  of  apple3  and  pears 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  generally  satisfactory  and  good  yields  are  ex- 
pected.   Apples  (dessert  and  cooking)  are  forecast  at  21.9  million  bushels, 
10  percent  above  last  year's  crop  of  19,9  million  and  almost  twice  as  much 
as  prewar.    The  oider  apple  crop  is  estimated  at  4.2  million  bushels  com- 
pared with  3.9  for  1948  and  3.4  million,  prewar.     Pear  production  (table) 
estimated  at  1.9  million  bushels,  is  36  percent  more  than  the  previous 
year's  crop  of  1.4  and  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  prewar  average  of 
732,000  bushels,     The  cider-pear  crop  of  350,000  bushels  compares  with 
99, 000  for  the  previous  season  and  237,000  prewar.     The  size  of  the  early 
dessert  apples  were  reduced  by  the  drought.    Early  cooking  apples  are 
plentiful.    The  season  has  been  unusually  favorable  for  pears.  Fruit 
acreages  have  remained  rather  constant  but  t~  program  for  expanding  apple 
production  appears  to  be  successful.    Many  trees  will  begin  bearing  soon 
and  peak  production  should  be  reached  by  1955. 

Production  of  apples  in  Asia  is  indicated  to  be  22.6  million  bushels, 
about  the  same  as  for  the  previous  year  when  22,7  million  were  produced. 
The  pear  crop,  indicated  to  be  7.2  million  bushels,  compares  with  7.8  mil- 
lion for  the  1948  season.     Production  of  apples  in  Japan  has  steadily  in- 
creased to  15.5  million  bushels,  11  percent  above  the  14.0  million  produced 
in  1>'48  and  twice  the  amount  grown  prewar.    Production  of  pears  has  not 
kept  oace  with  apple  production,  the  1949  crop  being  estimated  at  3.5  mil- 
lion bushels,  compares  with  2.9  for  the  previous  season  and  with  7.4  mil- 
lion for  the  production  prewar. 

Apple  production  in  Korea  is  indicated  to  be  2.0  million  bushels,  38 
_^e:-cent  below  the  3.2  million  produced  during  1948  or  the  prewar  period. 
Pear  production  of  900,000  bushels  is  about  half  as  much  as  the  previous 
year's  crop  of  2.0  million  but  a  little  better  than  prewar.     The  present 
low  crop  is  the  result  of  a  shortage  of  rainfall,  insecticides,  fungicides 
and  fertilizers- -the  most  serious  factor  being  lack  of  rainfall,  Indica- 
tions are  for  an  increase  in  the  production  of  apples  and  pears  for  1949 
in  South  America,  Africa  and  Oceania. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production,  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  delations  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report,  the 
Committee  was  composed  of  CM.  Purves,  Acting  Chairman,  Gustave  Burmoister, 
Ruth  G.  Tucker,  Loi3  B.  Bacon,  and  Mary  E.  Long. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  APPLES  AND  PEARS 
Apples 

Exports  of  apples  from  the  principal  exporting  countries  of  the  world 
in  1948  amounted  to  14.-3  million  bushels,  9  percent  lower  than  the  1947 
exports  of  15.7  million,  but  less  than  half  as  much  as  during  the  prewar 
period  (1935-39)  •    Canada,  the  United  States ,  Denmark,  Italy.  Switzerland 
and  Australia  exported  12.2  million  bushels,  or  85  percent  of  the  total. 

The  United  States  took  1,5  million  of  Canada's  2.3  million  bushels, 
while  considerably  smaller  quantities  went  to  other  countries,  the  moat 
important  of  which  were  Newfoundland  (now  a  part  of  Canada),  Brazil,  Hong 
Kong  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.    The  United  States  exported  2.1 
million  bu3hels  during  1948,  principally  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
566,000;  Cuba,  292,000;  Sweden,  288,000;  Venezuela,  245,000;  Hong  Kong, 
166,000;  Belgium,  144,000;  Mexico,  120,000;  Canada,  59,000  and  small  amounts 
to  other  countries.    Exports  during  1948  were  47  percent  of  the  amount  ex- 
ported during  1947 .    Italy's  export  of  2.6  million  bushels  went  principally 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  847,000;  Germany,  496,000;  Belgium,  366,000;  Czecho- 
slovakia, 263,000;  Austria,  196,000;  Palestine,  119,000;  Sweden,  108,000 
and  smaller  amounts  to  other  countries.    Of  Switzerland 1 s  export  of  cider 
apples,  Germany  took  76  percent  (832,000  bushels);  Netherlands,  12  percent 
(137,000  bushels) ;  Austria,  9  percent  (95,000  bushels)  and  Belgium,  3  per- 
cent (28,000  bushels).    The  United  Kingdom  took  77  percent  (2,245,000  bush- 
els) of  Australia's  total  export  of  2,933,000  bushels. 

Imports  into  the  principal  importing  countries  of  the  world  amounted 
to  14.8  million  bushels,  12  percent  higher  than  the  13.2  imported  during 
1047.    The  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  importer  of  apples  and  in  1948, 
apple  imports  amounted  to  4.6  million  bushels.    Australia  and  New  Zealand 
supplied  the  United  Kingdom  with  2,588,000  and  834,000  bushels  respectively 
daring  1946.    Belgium's  imports  of  1.8  million  bushels  were  supplied  by 
Switzerland  with  1,236,000,  Italy,  342,000;  United  States,  134,000  and  small 
amounts  from  other  countries.    Germany  imported  most  of  her  apples  from 
Italy,  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands.    The  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
imported  1,017,000  bushels  during  1948  of  which  the  United  States  supplied 
1  million. 

Pears 

Pear  exports  during  1948  amounted  to  5-0  million  bushels,  of  which 
Italy  exported  50  percent  or  2,493,000  and  the  Netherlands,  Argentina, 
South  Airica,  United  States  and  .Australia  exported  712,000,  459,000, 
394,000,  375.OOO  and  360,000  bushels  respectively.    Of  Italy's  total  ex- 
ports, 81  percent  or  2,023,000  bushels  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
smaller  amounts  to  various  countries,  principally  Belgium,  Germany  and 
Switzerland.    Exports  of  pears  from  the  United  States  for  1948  went  prin- 
cipally to  Brazil,  111,000  bushels;  Venezuela,  74,000;  Sweden,  66,000; 
Cuba,  51,000;  Belgium,  21,000  and  small  amounts  to  various  other  countries. 
Practically  all  of  Argentina's  pear  export  went  to  Brazil.    Seventy  percent 
of  Australia's  export  and  nearly  the  entire  export  crop  of  South  Africa 
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vent  to  the  United  Kingdom.    Exports  from  the  Netherlands,  amounting 
to  615, COO  "bushels,  vent  to  the  United  Kingdom, 

The  largest  importer  of  pears  is  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  1948, 
imports  amounted  to  3,1*29,000  bushels.  These  imports  came  principally 
from  Italy.  Netherlands,  Australia  and  Argentina. 


WORLD  1949  FILBERT  HARVEST  NEAR  RECORD  l/ 

The  1949  preliminary  estimate  for  filbert  production  in  Italy, 
Spain,  Turkey  and  the  United- States,  the  leading  commercial  producing 
countries,  is  lol,2o0  short  tons,  unshelled  "basis,  compared  vith 
102,31+0  ton3  in  1948  and  112,200  tons  in  19k". 

The  estimate,  vhich  exceeds  the" 5 -year  (1943 -47)  average  of 
113.624  tons  by  42  percent  and  the  10-year  (1938-47 )  average  of  103,068 
tons  "by  56  percent,  is  the  second  largest  on  record:,  being  exceeded 
only  by  the  164,450  tons  produced  in  194o.-   The  estimates  for  Turkey 
and  the' United  States  are  the  largest  ever  made.    The  Spanish  filbert 
crop  is  about  equivalent  to  the  5 -year  average  vhile  that  in  Italy  is 
expected  to  be  the  fourth  largest  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  grcving  conditions  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin  up  to  the  start 
of  the  harvest  vere  generally  satisfactory  although  some  concern  about 
the  coming  crop  va3  to  be  found  in  each  of  the  countries.     On  the 
basis  of  information  nov  at  hand  and  the  near  record  preliminary  esti- 
mates it  appears  the  adverse  veather  early  in  the  season  vas  over 
valued.. 

In  Italy  the  unseasonable  cold  veather  and  snovfall  in  Sicily  dur- 
ing the  first  voek  of  March  and  similar  vuather  in  the  Naples -Avellino 
district  at  first  vas  reported  to  have  caused  considerable  damage.  The 
estimates  of  damage  by  adverse  veather  declined  as  the  season  advanced. 

In  Spain,  grovers  generally  believed  that  the  drought  of  the 
previous  year  had  left  trees  in  a  veakened  condition  and  that  a  small 
crop  vas  to  be  expected.    The  long,  dry  spell  vas  broken  finally  in 
April  and  May  although  many  grovers  vere  still  doubtful  as  to  nov 
much  good  the  late  rains  actually  did  the  trees.    As  the  season  ad- 
vanced, doubts  as  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  these  rains  disappeared 
and  vas  replaced  by  optimism  among  many  grovers.    The  grovers  in 
Turkey  v6re  reported  anticipating  a  good  harvest  from  the  start  since 
this  year's  crop  folloved  an  average -sized  one.     They  vere  vorried  about 
the  dry  veather,  hovever,  and  anticipated  a  heavy  drop.    The  drop  vas 
not  as  heavy  as  expected  and,  as  a  result,  a  substantial  increase  over 
the  August  1  forecast  is  reported. ■  The  harvest  commenced  in  late 
August  and  is  proceeding  under  normal  conditions.     The  quality  is  re- 
ported good  in  all  countries. 


l/  A  more  extensive  statement  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agr icultural  Relations. 
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FILBERTS,  unsheLLed;    Estimated  production  in  specified  countries, 
]-949  with  comparisons 


(Foreign  production  rounded  to  nearest  100  short  tons) 


Year 

!  Italy 

,  Spain 

,  Turkey- 

Mediter- 

Basin 
total 

United 
States 
unshelled 

W or  Id 
total 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Average : 

1943  -47 
1938-47 

22,000 
19,800 

25,000 
24,000 

59,400 
53,700 

106,400 
97,500 

7,224 
5,568 

113,624 
103,063 

Annual ; 

1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
I946 
1947 

1948  1/ 

1949  1/ 

22,000 
19,600 
10,700 
19,100 
15,400 
21,300 
15,700" 
47,800 
9,900 
26,400 
2/31,300 

24,200 
22,000 
20,900 
19,800 
17,600 
38,000 
18,000 
18,200 
33,000 
14,500 
25,300 

82,500 
27 , 500 
33,000 
68,800 
60,500 
52,800 
33,000 
90,000 
60,500 
55,000 
2/93,500  • 

128,700 
69,100 
64,600 
'  107,700 
93,500 

112,100 
66,700 

156,000 

103,400 
95,900 
2^.50,100 

3,890 
3,210 
5,750 
4,270 
7,030 
6,520 
5,320 
8,450 
8,800 

6,440 

2/11,160 

132,590 
72,310 
70,350 
:  m,970 
100,530 
118,620 
72,020 
,  164,450 
112,200 
102,340 
2/161,260 

l/  Preliminary. 
2/  Revised. 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  U.  S-  Foreign  Service 
officers,  results  of  office  research  and  other  information. 

The  1948-49  export  season  in  the  Mediterranean  countries  came  to 
a  close  with  a  carry-over  from  the  I948  harvest  estimated  at  3,800  tons, 
unshelled  basis.    Italy  is  reported  to  still  have  about  3,300  tons,  of 
which  2,200  tons  are  said  to  remain  in  the  Naples -Avellino  district  and 
1,100  tons  in  Sicily.    Spain  reports  the  carry-over  is  not  more  than  500 
tons  while  Turkey  is  reported  to  have  completely  sold  its  1948  crop. 

The  season  was  good  from  an  export  volume  standpoint,  although 
sales  were  not  always  at  satisfactory  prices .    The  United  Kingdom  was 
the  principal  buyer  of  filberts  in  all  3  markets.    The  Swiss  as  usual 
were  heavy  buyers.    There  was  a  fair  volume  of  exports  to  other  western 
European  countries.    Germany,  the  largest  importer  of  filberts  in  prewar 
years,  was  still  out  of  the  market.    The  United  States  purchases  of 
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shelled  filberts,  almost  entirely  from  Turkey  -Were  larger  than  during  the 
19kt -H8  season  and  about  equal  to  the  5-year  (lQl+3-47)  average  imports  of 
this  commodity,    The  price  of  Turkish  shelled  filberts  at  times  during  the 
season  reached  rather  low  levels.  '."  This  -was  brought  about  through  three - 
way  deals  which  were  finally . stopped  late  in  the  season.    The  removal  of 
import  restrictions  on  certain  Mediterranean  nuts  by  the  British' Government 
gave  a  substantial  boost  to  a  lagging  filbert  market  and  resulted  in  a  sub- 
stantial volume  moving  into. export  channels.    The  Turkish  prices  were  the 
most  attractive  during  the  season.    The  19^8-^9  official  export  statistics 
for  these  countries  are  not  available.    However,  on  the  basis  of  trade 
estimates  it  appears  that  at  least  80,000  tons  moved  into  international 
trade.    Thi3  represents  about  83  'percent  of  the  estimated  19*^8  production. 
Turkey  was  the  largest  exporter  as  well  as  the  largest  producer. 

The  19^9-50  export  season  opened  abroad  with' the:  second- largest 
harvest  on  record  but' with  one  of  the  smallest  carry-overs  in  recent  years. 
In  general,  exporters' in  all  3  Mediterranean  countries  are  opt imistic:  about 
the  outcome.    The  optimism  seems  to  be  based  largely  on  the  appearance  of 
German  inquiries  for  the  first  time  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
anticipated  continued  heavy  British  purchases  and  a  gradual  improvement  of 
economic  conditions  in  Europe.    The  short  almond  crop  in  the  Mediterranean 
Basm  is' also  expected  to  be  helpful  to  the'  filbert  exporters.    The  lower 
prices  now  being  quoted  by  certain  of  the  countries  are  expected  to  aid 
in  the  export  movement.       '        ;  •  ■ 

The;  season  has"  not  been  open  long  enough  to  develop  a  pattern  or 
trend.    However,  the  reported  sale  of  990  tons  of  new-crop  shelled  Turkish 
filberts  to  German  buyers  has  raised  the  hopes  of  Turkish  exporters  that 
the  remainder  of  the  season  will  see  additional  heavy  purchases.  .  The 
British  business  is  for  the  time  being  more  or  less  in  a  stalemate.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  pound  sterling,  with  persistant  rumors  of  devaluation, 
has  made  exporters  in  Italy  and  Turkey  reluctant  to  close  contracts  with 
British  importers  unless  protective  clauses  are  included.    British  im- 
porters are  also  -worried  about  the  possible  devaluation  and  insist  on  the 
right  to  cancel  their  contracts  if  devaluation  takes  place.    The  trade 
with  the  United  Kingdom  is  expected  to  be  resumed  as  soon  as  the  currency 
problem  is  straightened  out.    The  Swiss,  historically  important  factors 
in  the  international  filbert  market,  are  insisting  on  a  protective  clause 
against  falling  prices. 

Exporters  in  all  3  countries  are  watching  the  quotations  of  their 
competitors  closely  with  a  view  to  adjusting  their  prices  to  meet  compe- 
tition.   The  Italian  and  Spanish  exporters  are  a  little  concerned  by 
the  large  Turkish  harvest  and  probable  low  prices.    The  Turkish  have  not 
officially  announced  their  opening  prices  although  a  price  list  has  been 
made  public.    This  delay  in  announcing  officially  the  season's  price  is 
reported  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  lower  prices  to  meet 
competition  from  Italy  and  Spain  if  it  develops. 

The  large  domestic  nut  crops  in  the  United  State's  this  season  are 
exprcted  to  keep  exports  to  the  United  States  at  a  lower  level  than  in 
any  of  the  postwar  years. 
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UNITED  STATES r    Imports,  for  consumption,  of  shelled  and  unshelled 
filberts  from  specified  countries,  l$k*J-kQ 
with  comparisons 


Crop  year 
September -Augus  t 


SHELLED 


Average : 

1938-47 
Annual; 

1944-  4$ 

1945-  46 

1946-  47 

1947-  48 

1948-  49  1/ 


UNSEELLED 


Ctaly 


Short  tons 


70 
78 

0 
0 

178 
133 
39 
42 


Spain 


short  tons 


351 
193 

559 
1,191 
6 
1 

0 
0 


Average ; 

1943-57 

393 

62  : 

2  . 

0 

•  ^57 

1938-^7 

308' 

31  ; 

1  5 

0 

340 

Annual: 

1943-44 

0 

6  : 

0  ' 

0 

6 

1944-45 

0 

16  : 

0 

0 

16 

1945-46 

361 

220  2 

8  : 

0 

589 

1946-47 

1,600 

69  5 

0  : 

0 

■  1,669 

1947-48 

3 

0  ; 

0  ! 

0 

3 

1948-49  1/ 

13 

0  j 

0  : 

0.  . 

13 

Turkey- 


Short  tons 


2,911 
1,669 

17 

2,989 
4,231 
4,921 
2,398 
3,255 


.  Other 
countries 


Short  tons 


40 
24 

0 
0 

ISO 

5 
11 

29 


l/    10  months,  September  1948  through  June  1949. 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 


UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  filberts  from  specified  countries, 
1947-48,  with  comparisons  l/ 


Crop  year. 

September-; 

Mexico  •' 

Cuba  ; 

Argentina : 

Canada 

Other 

Total 

August 

.Short  tens 

.Short  tons 

Short  tons; 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Average : 

276 

12 

•  117 

12  j 

88 

47 

Annual: 

1943-44 

17 

84 

:        0  « 

101  ' 

15 

r  217. 

1944-45 

2 

101 

•        0  : 

120  ; 

35 

.  258 

1945-46 

3 

97 

0 ..  : 

21 

28 

149 

1946-47 

12 

158 

52 

:  45 

23 

290 

1947-48 

28 

145 

6  : 

155  : 

'  132 

466 

1945-49  2/  1 

162 

»  0 

: 

27 

—n — trrrrrr^rn 

.    19^  ' 

1/  Unclassified  as  to  shelled  and  unshelled.    Included  in  "other"  nuts  before 
1943.    2/    10  months,  September  1948  through  June  1949. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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COMMODIT-Y  DEVELOPMENTS 


TOEACCO 

U,  "k,  TOEACCO  IMPORTS  AND 
"STOCKS  SLIGHTLY  HIGHER 

The  United .Kingdom's  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the 
first  6  months  of  19^9  were. 6  percent  above  imports  during  the  same  period 
of  1948.    Stocks  of  leaf  in  bonded  warehouses  on  May  31,  1949,  were- 3 
percent  greater  than' on  the  same  date  in  1943, 

The  country's  imports  of  leaf  tobacco ' during  the .6  months  ending  June 
30,  19^9;  totaled  72.7  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  68.8  million  pounds 
during  the  eame  period  in  1943  and  148 >8  during  the  first  6  months  of  1947. 
Turkey  was  the  chief  source  of  leaf  imports  during  the  first  half  of  1949, 
supplying  :l6 .4  million  pounds,  or  23  percent  of  the  total.    This  compares 
with  1.2  million  pounds,  or  less  than  2  percent  in  the  January-June  1948 
period  and  384,000  pounds,  or  less  than  1  percent  during  the  same  period 
of  19^-7-    Imports  from  the  United  States,  which  is  normally  the  most  im- 
portant source  of  supply,  amounted  to  only  11.4  million  pounds,  or  16  per- 
cent of  the  total  during  the  6  months  ending  June  30,  1949,  as  compared  with 
36.2  million  pounds,  or  53  percent  during  the  same  period  of  1948  and  106.6 
million  pounds,  or  72  percent  during  the  first  6  months  of  194-7.    Other  im- 
portant .sources  of  supply  during  the  first  half  of  1949  include  Canada, 
India,  NyaSaland,  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Greece. 

UNITED  KINGDOM:    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
January -June  19^-9 ,  with'  comparisons 


:    Jan . -June  1  /    :    Jan . -June  1  /    :    Jan . -June  1  / 
Country  of  Origin      ?  L^    -      .  ^3    ~      .  194.9  " 


:  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000 

•  pounds  •  pounds  :  pounds 

Canada                          :  l8,94l  :  9,777  :  .9/823 

India                        "'  -:  5,424  :  .    4,323  :  13,966 

Nyasaland                     :  2,658  :  4,902  :"  5,759 

Southern  Rhodesia         •  2,280  :  '     11,240  :  7, 398 

Greece        *                  :  10,524  :.  37  :  5,596 

Turkey                      '  38^  :  ..1,169  :  l6,.4l7 

United  states               s  106,645  ♦  36,206      \  :  11,355 

Other  countries  1,951  :  .    1,175  :  2;372 


Total  148,807  68,829  72,686 


l/  Preliminary. 

Covapiled  from  Tobacco  Intelligence. 
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Stocks  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  bonded  warehouses  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  May  31,  1949,  totaled  339-1  million  pounds.    This  compares 
with  330.4  million  pounds  on  the  same  date  in  1948,  392.6  million  pounds 
in  19^7  and  507-5  million  pounds  in  1938,    Gross  clearances  of  tobacco 
from  bond  during  the  first  5  months  of  19^9  totaled  114.8  million  pounds, 
as  compared  with  withdrawals  during  the  same  period  in  1948  and  I947 ,  re- 
spectively, of  113.2  and  131  million  pounds.    Tobacco  retained  for  domestic 
consumption  totaled  89  million  pounds  in  January-May  this  year,  a  reduction 
of  17*9  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  19^7- 

EGYPT'S  TOBACCO  MANUFACTURERS  SEEK  GREATER 
CUSTOMS  PROTECTION;  MORE  U.  S.  LEAF  NEEDED 

Tobacco  manufacturers  in  Egypt  are  seeking  greater  customs  protection, 
the  American  Embassy  in  Cairo  reports.    According  to  the  industry,  more 
United  States  flue -cured  leaf  is  needed  for  blending  purposes  in  order  to 
meet  competition  from  cigarettes  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  reported  that  pressure  is  being  brought  on  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment by  domestic  cigarette  manufacturers  to  raise  the  cuatoms  duty  on  im- 
ported cigarettes.    The  present  duty  on  cigarettes  is  L09  piastres  ($4.50) 
per  pound  plus  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  17  percent.    This  compares  with  the 
customs  duty  on  leaf  tobacco  of  86  piastres  ($3-55)  Per  pound  plus  10  per- 
cent ad  valorem.    Manufacturers  claim  that  the  difference  in  the  rates  of 
duties  is  too  small  to  afford  full  protection  from  foreign  competition. 

Tobacco  manufacturers  are  also  appealing  to  the  Government  to  ease 
the  present  exchange  control  restrictions  on  the  use  of  dollars  for  the 
purchase  of  United  States  leaf  tobacco.    They  claim  that  cigarettes  manu- 
factured in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which  United  States  leaf  is  used,  are 
finding  a  good  market  in  Egypt  and  that  the  Egyptian  tobacco  industry 
cannot  meet  this  competition  because  a  sufficient  quantity  of  United  States 
flue -cured  leaf,  needed  for  blending  purposes,  cannot  be  obtained  as  a 
result  of  Government  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  leaf  from  the 
United  States.    Leaf  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1949  are  expected 
to  about  equal  the  2.2  million  pounds  imported  in  1948  but  will  be  about 
40  percent  below  the  3. 7  million  pounds  imported  in  1947* 

MADAGASCAR'S  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 
SMALLER;  EXPORTS  RISE 

Madagascar's  1948-49  tobacco  crop  is  reported  to  be  about  11  percent 
below  the  1947-48  harvest  and  70  percent  below  the  prewar  average ,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  Consulate  in  Tananarive.    Leaf  exports  in  1948  were 
98  percent  above  19^+7  and  17  percent  above  the  prewar  level. 

The  country's  1948-49  tobacco  crop  is  estimated  at  3,527,000  pounds, 
as  compared  with  3,968,000  pounds  in  1947-48  and  4,409,000  pounds  in 
1946-47.    During  the  prewar  period,  1935-36  through  1939-40,  Madagascar 
produced  an  average  of  about  12,000,000  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  annually. 
About  80  percent  of  the  country's  1948-49  tobacco  acreage  was  planted  to 
Maryland  type  tobacco  and  about  20  percent  to  native  types . 
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Exports  of  leaf  from  Madagascar  for  the  calendar  year  1948  totaled 
6,157.000  pounds.    This  compares  with  3,115,000  pounds  in  1947,  about 
2,351,000  pounds  in  1946  and  an  annual  average  of  5,262,000  pounds  during 
the  5 -year  period,  1935 "39.    All  tobacco  exported  from  Madagascar  goes 
to  France. 

RECORD  TOBACCO  CROP 
FORECAST  FOR  TAIWAN 

A  record  tobacco  crop,  120  percent  above  the  1948  harvest,  is  fore- 
cast for  Taiwan  in  1949,  according  to  the  American  Consulate  in  Taipei. 

The  country's  1949  tobacco  crop  is  forecast  at  18.7  million  pounds, 
as  compared  with  8,5  million  pounds  in  1948  and  6.8  million  pounds  in 
1947.    During  the  prewar  period,  1935-39,  Taiwan's  production  of  leaf 
tobacco  averaged  about  6  million  pounds  annually. 

Tobacco  grown  in  Taiwan  is  classified  under  4  classes  as  follows: 
(1)  flue-cured,   (2)  air -cured  cigar  types,   (3)  Chinese  sun-cured  and 
(4)  native  types.     Over  half  of  the  tobacco  produced  in  Taiwan  is  flue- 
cured,  while  most  of  the  remainder  is  sun-cured.    Yields  for  all  types 
combined  normally  average  about  1,500  pounds  per  acre. 

GRAINS,  GRAIN  PEODUCTS  AND  FEEDS 

U.S.  RICE  EXPORTS 
SET  ANOTHER  RECORD 

United  States  rice  exports  during  the  1948-49  (August-July)  marketing 
year  established  a  new  record  at  approximately  993  million  pounds,  11 
percent  more  than  895  million  in  the  preceding  year.    This  was  the  ninth 
consecutive  season  in  which  deliveries  exceeded  those  of  the  year  before. 

Some  shift  occurred  in  foreign  rice  markets  compared  with  last 
year.    Total  exports  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  countries,  Cuba,  Canada, 
and  the  British  West  Indies,  were  only  slightly  less  than  in  the  year 
before.    Deliveries  to  Europe,  however,  more  than  doubled  and  were  larger 
than  prewar  average  (1937-48/41-42)  exports.    The  principal  European 
countries  of  destination  were  Austria,  Greece,  Belgium  and  Switzerland. 

Nearly  one -third  of  total  exports  went  to  Asia.    Next  to  Cuba,  the 
most  important  country  of  destination  during  the  year  was  the  Philippines, 
with  13  percent  of  the  total.     Important  quantities  went  to  Indonesia 
compared  with  virtually  none    in  the  year  before.     Although  a  relatively 
large  volume  was  shipped  to  China,  an  imported  market  in  1947-48.  exports 
to  that  country  dropped  60  percent.    Those  to  Korea  fell  from  an  important 
to  an  insignificant  quantity. 
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RICE:    United  States  exports  to  specified  countries,  August-July, 
19k8-k9,  with  comparisons  l/ 


Country  of 
destination 

Average 
:  1937-38 
to 
19k1-k? 

;  I9kk-k5 

;  i9k5-k6 

;  19h-6-1+7 

:  191+7.1+82/ 

:l9k8-k9  2/ 

1,000 

1,000  . 

:  1,000 

•  1,000 

:  1,000  '  • 

:  1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

•  pounds 

pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

United  Kingdom. 
Soviet  Union. . . 

5,7k6 
ill 
7,3k8- 
lj-,112 
6,i*-01 ' 
1,828 

17,870 
3l+,8l+2 
1 

2 

k,596 
\  1 

0 

'.  0 

3/ 
10 
7k 

:  28 

207 
[  0 

8 

61+ 

0 

19 

:  i+,86i+ 

;  20,1+86 
'.  301+ 

: '  3k 

:  .  7,53k 

;  22,210 

Switzerland. . . . 

7,123 

6,909 
6,929 
2l,3lk 

0 

2 

610 

6 

.   .  9,358 

:  2,379 
:  .  59 
:  ni+ 

.  2,558 
2 

861 

Netherlands 

k,556 
6,602 

:  95 
1 

6, 112  . 

0 

6 

:  8,892 
:  9k3 

Other  Europe . . » 

59k 

3,95k 

93 

:  3,888 

Total  Europe. 

h2, 816' 

95,582 

12,592 

308 

21,966 

:  59,^03 

27k,96l 
19, 1+1+9 
3/ 

I 

51 
20,951  . 

332,951 
35,860 
3,008 

0 

335, L85 
29,568 
9,639 
60,11+0  . 

185,h-05  ' 
63,586 
0 

k65,033 
23,989 
2,059 
0 

.  526,750 

!  53,790 
;  11,218 
1,1+00 
1+0 

202, 781+ 
50,032 
23,388 

;  522, 290 

.  k5,376 
'  13,581+ 

88,561 
125,618 

81,061 

Br.  West  Indies 

0 
0 

251+,  11+8 
67,k66 
0 

0 

k,19k 
53,351 

Other  countries 

23,kk0 

21,020 

20,559 

358,177  • 

1+90,81+1 

717, k35 

833,562  : 

895,368  : 

993, k38 

l/  Includes  milled  rice,  "broken,  screenings  and  rough  rice  converted  to 
milled  at  65  percent.    2/  Preliminary,    3/  Less  than  500  pounds,    k/  Wot 
separately  classified.    5/  If  any,  included  in  other  countries. 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Principal  exports  to  countries  not  listed  in  the  above  table  were  17 
million  pounds  to  the  Arabian  countries,  6  million  to  Liberia,  15  million 
to  Venezuela  and  6  million  pounds  to  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

July  exports  totaled  89  million  pounds,  an  unusually  large  volume  for 
the  end  of  the  season.    Principal  countries  of  destination  and  quantities 
exported  were  (million  pounds):    Philippines,  1+1;  Cuba,  31;  Greece,  7; 
Venezuela,  l+j  Jamaica  (British  West  Indies),  2;  and  Belgium,  2. 
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-    RICE:'. -United.  States  exports,  "by  month,  19^3-^' 
to  19^8  J+9-  1/ 


 Month 

19^3-^ 

;  19^5-^6  . 

19^6-^-7 

191*7-1*8 

191^8-^9 

Million 

Mi  11 ion 

:  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

,  pounds 

pounds 

:  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

August.  o« . .  , 

27 

31  J 

:  11 

7  ' 

22 

19 

September . 

6k 

26 

:  23 

i  1^ 

•  62 

in 

k6 

^9 

^5 

:   .  9 

119 

83 

kk 

61 

:  85 

115 

\k\ 

118 

December.  „ . . 

55 

'  65 

:  86 

161 

92 

36 

51 

.  9k 

78 

....  32 

92 

kQ 

50 

'•  82 

171 

.  .  105 

70 

March.  ....o.  >..... 

k2 

^2 

92 

58 

:.  .6k 

51 

•m  36  . 

17 

'  .70 

85 

93.  • 

117 

fiO 

50 

3^ 

6o 

.  1*1-0 

105 

June  «.,,,.  c . . 

27 

3^ 

65 

53 

•.  ...19 

61 

^3 

25 

30 

23 

.  8 

89 

Total. ....... 

1^83 

lf91 

717 

83U 

1  895 

993 

l/  Includes  milled  rice,  "broken,  brown,  screenings  and  rough  rice  converted 
to  milled  at  65  percent.  ■ 


Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


FATS  AND  OILS 


NETHERLANDS  HARVESTS 

LARGE  OILSEED  CROP  :   

Production  of  the  principal  oilseeds  in  The  Netherlands  for  the  current 
year  is  estimated  at  approximately  75,000  short  tons,  an  increase  of  52 
percent  over  19^8  and  more  than  3  times  the  prewar  average  of  about  22,000 
tons,  according  to  the  American  Embassy,  The  Hague.     The  greatest  expansion 
occurred  in  the  rapeseed  crop,  which  is  esti. mated  at  56,000  ton3,  the 
largest  output  since  the  83,000  tons  produced  in  l$kk.    The  flaxseed  crop 
of  l6,80C  tons  (600,000  bushels),  though  only  slightly  above  last  year's, 
is  the  largest  since  19^1.     Poppy  seed  production,  estimated  at  only 
2,000  tons,  is  the  smallest  since  19.^3  • 


Total  production  of  fats  and  oils,  excluding  butter,  from  domestic 
and  imported  products  of  vegetable,  animal,  and  marine  origin  amounted  to 
175,000  tons  in  19^8  and  11*1,000  in  19^7-    The  Netherlands'  production 
of  oil  from  imported  seeds  is  still  far  below  prewar  levels. 
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There  are  33  crushing  plants  in  the  .country  with,  an  annual  capacity 
of  about  1  million  tons  of  oilseeds.    Prewar  crush ings  were  reported  at 
about  772,000  tons  annually  including.  330,000  tons  (11,800,000  bushels) 
of  flaxseed.    At  present  the  mills  are  operating  at  less  than  half  their  ' 
capacity.     In  19^8  crushings  amounted  to  only  about  330,000  tons,  of  which 
60,000  tons  (2,1*00,000  bushels)  were  flaxseed.    A  large  percentage  of 
prewar  imports  consisted  of  flaxseed  from  Argentina,    At  present  copra 
from  Indonesia  la  the  principal  imported  oil-bearing  material. 


MALAYAN  PALM  EXPORTS 
LARGER  THAN  IN  19**8 

Malayan  palm  oil  exports  for  January-June  19*+ 9  amounted  to  32,981 
short  tons,  an  increase  of  '20  percent  over  the  quantity  shipped  in  the 
comparable  period  of  19^8.  Approximately  98  percent  of  the  6-month  ex- 
ports went  to  the  United  Kingdom, 

MALAYA:    Palm  kernel    and  palm  oil  exports, 
January -June  19^-9  with  comparisons 

(Short  tons) 


Palm  kernels 


Country 


'Average 
|l935-39 


±9kQ 


Jan. -June 


191*9;  1/ 


Palm  oil 


Average 
1935-59 


191*8 


Jan. -June 
19^9  l/" 


Canada  

United  States  

Denmark  

France  

Germany  

Italy  

Netherlands . ,  

United  Kingdom  

Other  Europe  

Eurma  ,  

China  

Cyprus. .,  

Hong  Kong  

India  

Indonesia,  , 

Japan  , , 

Siam  , . . , 

Syria  

Other  Asia  

Egypt  

Other  Africa  

Oceania  

British  Possession, 
Other  countries,.,, 


.  226 

1,1*10 
131* 
1,30V 
2,115 

2,897 


1*6 


Total, 


1,1*77 


805 
1*,967 


l+6l 
1,726 


1,625 

866 


7721*9 


"57698 


9,599 
608 


23,270 
51* 
I87 


908 
35 
922 
.  293 

87 
251 

109 
52 

10,1*16 
569 
^7,360 


1,270 
23I+ 
52,290 
17 


11+ 

1*63 
17 
102 


101 


159 


51*,  668 


56 
81* 

32,293 


1*5 
1 


96 


123 
195 
72 

1 
1 

ll* 


32,981 


l/  Preliminary. 

American  Consulate  General,  Singapore. 
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Palm  kernel  exports  for  the  first  half  of  1049  totaled  4, 696  tons  compared 
with  4,393  tons  during  January-June  1948- .    Almost  37  percent  of  the  shipments 
were  consigned  to  France  and  35  percent  to  the  Netherlands. 

U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  SPECIFIED 
FATS,  OILS,  AND  OILSEEDS 

The  following  table  shows  United  States  exports  of  specified  fats,  oils, 
and  oiiteeds  during  January -July  19^9  with  comparisons: 


UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  specified  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds, 
January -July  1949  with  comparisons 


Commodity 


Soybeans  

1 

,000 

bu. 

Soybean  oil 

defined  

1 

,000 

lbs 

tl 

Coconut  oil 

Refined.  

Crude  

11 

Cottonseed  oil 

Refined  

It 

Crude  

n 

Flaxsood  

1 

,000 

bu. 

Linseed  oil  

1 

,000 

lbs 

Peanuts 

Shelled.  . .  ■. 

Unahelled  

Peanut  oil,  refined 

n 

Oleomargarine  

Tallow 

Edible.  

Inedible . . . 


Unit 


Average 


1935-39 


2/  4,793 

3/  ((6,46T 

3,789 
10,442 

^,793 
1,515 
3/ 

1^280 

3/  [  ; 452 

y  325 
2,111 
165,636 
180 

3/  £1,651 


19^7 


2,505 

38,883 
68,395 

5,491 
52,427 

10,977 
901 
16 
9,855 

212,253 
.18,681 
1,579 
3,59^ 

380,735 
19-954' 

601 
54,553 


1948  1/ 


6,497 

41,266 
41,769 

9,273 

9,820 

22^672 
10^94 
1,650 
29,636 

^58,655 
10,59^ 
635" 
3,522- 
271,835' 
■  3,408 

1,377 

67,995 


January -July 
1948  l]  ;  1949  1/ 


2,268 

28,418 
31,719 

8,183 
7,326 

20j210 
3,351 
•15 
21,899 

24-2  j  04j 

•  4,912 

647 
3,522 
167 ,762 

•  2-,  649 

1,227 
26,387 


15,  km 

149,191 
106,119 

2,412 
5,364 


282,469 

4,7851 
18,918 
6,059 
4i6,328 
1,231 

19,693 
216,771 


l/  Preliminary.  2/  Average  of  less  than  5  years.  3/  Not  separately  classified 
in  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation.     4/  1939  only.  ......... 


Compiled  from  official  sources; 
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PRELIMINARY  MARKETING  REPORT 
ON  THE  U.K.  LARD  SITUATION  l/ 

The  British.  Food  Ministry  lias  imported  about  35,000  short  tons  of 
United  States  lard  this  year,  according  to  a  preliminary  report  by  L.  J. 
Norton,  marketing  specialist,  who  is  conducting  a  first-hand  study  of 
developments  affecting  the  demand  for  certain  fats  and  oils  in  Western 
Europe  under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  program,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  United  States  lard  was  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  at  a 
landed  cost  of  about  15  cents  per  pound,  and  retailed  at  33.  ^  cents, 
Mr.  Norton  states. 

Lard  is  now  rationed  in  some  British  stores  at  the  rate  of  1  ounce 
per  week,  and  the  total  weekly  fat  ration  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  now 
h  ounces  of  butter,  k  ounces  of  margarine,  and  2  ounces  of  cooking  fats. 
The  cooking  fat  allotment,  equal  to  6.5  pounds  a  year,  is  relatively 
less  than  the  butter -margarine  allowance,  and  the  British  fats  and  oils 
trade  is  recommending  that  it  be  increased.     It  is  believed  more  would 
be  bought,   if  available. 

If  adequate  dollars  were  available  for  its  purchase,  the  United 
Kingdom  could  import  lard  from  the  United  States  on  a  long-run  basis. 
If  the  quality  of  cooking  fats  were  raised  in  Britain,  lard  might  sell 
at  a  small  discount  under  compounds.     The  prewar  discount  wa3  about  2 
cents  per  pound.    During  the  coming  year,  purchases  of  United  States  lard 
will  be  affected  by  the  availability  and  cost  of  cooking  fats  in  sterling 
areas.     Most  of  the  fats  and  oils  needed  to  maintain  the  ration  are 
bought  under  long-term  contracts  such  as  the  arrangements  with  Nigeria 
and  selected  Malayan  producers  of  copra. 

Imports  of  American  lard  probably  will  be  continued  at  a  rate  to 
permit  maintenance  of  at  least  a  1  oz.  weekly  ration  after  allowing  for 
lard  from  other  sources,  provided  the  advantages  of  lard  purchases  in  the 
United  States  are  properly  presented.     In  economic  terms,  these  advantages 
are  real  in  view  of  probable  supplies  and  prices  in  the  United  States.  The 
total  annual  importation  might  be  double  the  amount  purchased  to  date. 

Domestic  lard,,  if  available,  would  probably  go  into  "lard  oil"  for 
industrial  use.    The  United  Kingdom  wants  "pure  lard"  and  has  raised  some 
objection  to  American  ant i -oxidants.     In  view  of  the  way  in  which  lard  is 
used,  and  the  minute  quantities  in  which  sold,  there  is  little  chance  for 

deterioration. 

1/  A  more  esSeniive  statement  (Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FFO  15-2+9)  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  Other 
Circulars  presenting  Mr.  Norton's  preliminary  observations  in  other 
European  countries  will  "be  available  later. 
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SYRIA'S  VEGETABLE  OIL 
PRODUCTION  INCREASING 

Plantings  and  forecasts  of  production  of  oilseeds  in  Syria  are  higher 
than  previously  and  within  the  year,  Syria  may  "be  able  to  supply  its  own 
requirements  of  edible  oils.    Large',  new  mills  are  encouraging  greater  plant 
ing  by  furnishing  seeds,  guaranteeing  purchase,  and  "by  other  encouragement 
to  farmers.    Commercial  cottonseed  is  expected  to  show  up  particularly  well 
this  year,  as  the  newly  established  mills  are  eagerly  buying  seeds.  Stiff 
competition  is  felt  by  the  domestic  mills  as  inexpensive  imported  oils, 
especially  soybean  oil,  are  .available,  but  the  Government  is  favoring  a 
protective  tariff  policy. 

In  line  with  its  policy  of  encouraging  agriculture  and  related 
industries  the  Customs  Union  on  April  27,  19^9,  announced  the  doubling  of 
the  tariff 'on  sesame  paste  (tehini),    The  rate  now  stands  at  50  percent  ad 
valorem.    Local  sesame  production  remains  insufficient  and  a  total  of 
1,200  tons  is  estimated  to  have  been  imported  from  Turkey  in  19^3. 

The  vegetable  seeds  and  oils  produced  in  Syria  have  been  inadequate 
to  meet  domestic  demand.    Peanut  oil  is  used  in  cooking  and  in  the  local 
soap  industry,  but  most  of  the  peanut  crop  is  eaten  as  nuts.     Sesame  seed 
is  largely  made  into  a  paste  (tehini)  containing  the  pulp.    Castor  oil  is 
extracted  for  medicinal  purposes.     Cottonseed  traditionally  has  been  used 
for  animal  fodder  and  fuel,  but  this  year  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  expected 
to  go  to  the  new  mills.     Oil  is  not  ordinarily  expressed  from  hemp  seed 
which  is  used  for  human  food  and  animal  feed. 

SYRIA:    Production  of  oilseeds  and  oils 
  (excluding  olive  oil)  in  19^8 


Oilseeds 


Commodity 


Product  ion 


Peanuts 
Sesame  , 
Castor  , 
Flax  . . 
Hemp  . . 
Cotton 


Short  tons 
321 
1,515 
107 

231  " 

6,-rki 

13,897 


ll£ 


Commodity 


Peanut 
Castor 
Linseed  . . . 
Cottonseed 


Production 


Short  tons 
ij  20 
1/  100 

y  300 

1/  850 


l/  Unofficial  estimates  -  American  Legation, 
Damascus 


SOURCE:    Official  statistics,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Syria. 
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In  order  to  supply  the  gap  between  local  production  and  needs,  vege- 
table seeds  and. oils  generally  have  been  imported  into  Syria.    Imports  of 
oils  and  oilseeds  are  estimated  at  11  ,800  short  tons  for  1948  compared  to 
5,900  tons  in  I9U7.     The  bulk  of  the  seed  imports  is  believed  to  have  gone 
to  Lebanese  mills.    Except  for  one  small  linseed  oil  plant  in  Damascus, 
the  modern  Syrian  mills  are  processing  only  domestically  produced  seeds. 

TROPICAL  PRODUCTS 

CEYLON'S  TEA  PRODUCTION 
AND  EXPORTS  LOWER 

The  forecast  of  Ceylon's  tea  production  has  been  revised  downward 
by  the  Acting  Tea  Controller  of  Ceylon  from  an  earlier  prediction  of  294 
million  pounds  to  280  million  pounds,  according  to  the  American  Embassy 
in  Colombo.    The  revision  is  attributed  partly  to  drought  and  partly  to 
declining  yields  resulting  from  wartime  close  harvesting  and  other  prac- 
tices which  weakened  the  bushes.     Owners  of  some  estates  reported  that 
their  bushes  were  not  reacting  to  fertilizers  as  well  as  had  been  hoped. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  1949,  Ceylon  harvested  about  155  million 
pounds  of  tea,  a  decrease. of  9  percent  below  the  output  of  l66  million 
pounds  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1948.    The  estimated  harvest  for  the 
entire . 1943  calendar '  year  has  been  revised  upward  to  approximately  299 
million  pounds . 

Exports  of  tea  from  Ceylon  declined  from  149  million  pounds  in  the 
first  half  of  1948  to  about  146  million  pounds  for  the  first  half  of  19^9- 
The  United  Kingdom  remained  Ceylon's  best  customer  in  1949,  taking  about 
35  percent  of  tea  exports  during  the  first  6  months.    Australia,  the  United 
States,  Egypt,' New  Zealand,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Iraq,  and  Canada 
took  quantities  ranging  from  7.3  to  17.7  million  pounds  and  accounted  for 
53  percent  of  the  total. 

After  India,  Ceylon  produces  more  tea  for  export  than  any  other  country. 
Under  the  International  Tea  Agreement,  Ceylon  is  allowed  an  acreage  of 
565,605.    At  the  present  time,  there  are  554,072  acres  consisting  of  2,315 
estates  and  76,260  small - ho ldings .    Tea  is  grown  at  elevations  varying  from 
sea  level  to  6,000  feet  above  sea  level.    The  output  at  elevations  above 
4,000  feet  is  classified  as  High  Grown,  between  2,000  and  4,000  feet  as 
Medium  Grown,  and  below  2,000  feet  as  Low  Grown.     In  general,  better  quality 
tea  is  produced  at  the  higher  elevations . 

Yields  vary  considerably  according  to  elevation,  cultivation,  avail- 
able labor  supply,  and  other  factors .    The  yield  ranges  from  300  to  1,200 
pounds  per  acre,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  is  approximately  525  pounds. 
The  labor  force  on  tea  estates  consists  mostly  of  immigrants  from  India. 
An  estate  requires  on  an  average  about  l-l/8  laborers  per  acre. 
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Practically  all  of  the  tea  produced  in  Ceylon  is  black  tea  and  all  but 
about  5  percent  of  it  enters  world  trade.    Domestic  consumption  amounts  to 
around  15  million  pounds  annually.     Nearly  half  of  the. total  of  91  million 
pounds  of  tea  imported  into  the  United  States  during  1948  came  from  Ceylon. 

HAITI'S  19^9-50 
COFFEE  CROP  LARGER 

Haiti's  19^9-50  exportable  production  of  coffee  is  forecast  at  about 
505,000  bags,  compared  with  a  revised  estimate  of  421,900  bags  in  1948-49, 
375,000  bags  in  1947-48,  and  a  prewar  (1935-39)  annual  average  of  438,000 
bags,  according  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Port-au-Prince. 

More  than  90  percent  of  Haiti's  1948-49  exportable  coffee  output  was 
sold  by  June  1,  1949 .    The  principal  buyers  were  the  United  States,  Belgium, 
Italy,  and  the  Netherlands.    Belgium  and  Italy  consistently  paid  higher 
prices,  grade  by  grade,  than  the  United  States  or  the  Netherlands.  The 
United  States  bought  the  bulk  of  the  washed  coffee,  but  European  countries 
purchased  larger  quantities  of  washed  coffee  than  usual. 

Haitian  National  Office  of  Coffee  has  been  encouraging  the  construction, 
improvement,  and  enlargement  of  plants  for  preparation  of  washed  coffee.  It 
has  succeeded  in  increasing  the  number  of  washing  plants  from  57  in  1947-48 
to  65  in  1948-49.    If  current  plans  are  carried  out,  there  will  be  71  plants 
available  for  the  1949-50  crop.    Despite  this  increase  in  facilities,  the 
percentage  of  total  exports  which  were  washed  declined  from  17-3  percent  for 
the  period  October  to  March  1947-48  to  only  13-3  percent  during  the  same 
period  1948-49.    The  failure  of  the  proportion  of  washed  coffee  to  increase 
this  year  resulted  from  the  excellent  prices  obtainable  for  natural  (un- 
washed) coffee  in  Europe.    Since  the  washing  process  involves  additional 
cost,  much  coffee  which  would  have  been  washed  to  secure  the  price  advantage 
of  this  grade  was  sold  as  good  grade  natural  coffee. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

CATTLE  AND  BEEF  SITUATION 
IN  ARGENTINA  l/ 

Rainfall  in  July,  particularly  in  the  western  Buenos  Aires  province  of 
Argentina,  was  scattered  and  inadequate.    This  is  an  important  cattle  area 
since  it  contains  most  of  the  winter  fattening  zones.    Some  pastures  in  the 
southwest  are  also  reported  to  be  dry.    Some  improvement,  however,  has  re- 
sulted from  the  late  July  and  August  rains,  and  many  pastures  are  now  in 
fair  condition. 

As  a  result  of  the  drought  conditions,  the  Argentine  Government  agreed 
to  reduce  freight  tariffs  by  30  percent  on  cattle  being  transported  to  other 
areas  for  fattening  purposes.    Livestock  producers  in  the  area  which  suffered 
from  lack  of  rainfall  are  being  helped  by  the  Government's  liquidation  of 
large  stocks  of  insect -damaged  corn.    These  stocks  are  reported  as  non-ex- 

portabie .  

l/  Based  on  a  report  from  George  L.  Dietz ,  American  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires. 
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Cattle  receipts  during  the.. first  .6.  months  of  19*49,  including  market- 
ings at  Liniers  Market  and  direct  purchases  on  estancias  were  2,229,027 
head,  compared  with  2,270,206  head  for  the  same  period  in  19*4-3 .  Direct 
shipments  to  packers  for  exports  increased  in  June,  due  to  producers  taking 
advantage  of  the/new  basic  price  of  .65  pesos  (8,8  cents  per  pound)  per 
live  kilo  established  by  the  recent  U.  K. -Argentina  agreement,    These  ship- 
ments for  the  month  of  June  reached  128,705  head,  while  in  June  19*18  direct 
shipments  totaled  only  68,203  head,    A  large  portion  of  these  cattle  were 
heavy  steers  weighing  over  55°  kilos  (1,213  pounds).    The  price  established 
in  the  agreement  was  made  retroactive  to  April  1,  19*4-9 .    In  August,  a  pre- 
mium was  set  on  steers  weighing  530  kilos  (l,l68  pounds)  and  steers  exceed- 
ing that  weight  are  being  penalized. 

The  new  cattle  prices,  according  to'  the  report,  were  fixed  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  production  of  the  best  quality  and  yield,  The 
530  kilo  steer  is  considered  ideal  for  the  British  market.    This  particular 
weight  steer  is  reported  to  dress  out  at  6*4  percent  and  will  bring  .7*42*4 
pesos  per  live  kilo  (10.0  cents  per  pound),  compared,  with  the  previous  price 
of  .535^  pesos  (7-2  cents  per  pound),  an  increase  of  jk  percent.    There. was 
considerable  adverse  comment  from  the  heavy  cattle  producers  because  the 
Government  did  not  warn  them  of  the  establishment  of  an  optimum  weight  on 
steers.    Record  prices,  apparently,  were  paid  for  steers. at  the  Liniers 
market  during  the  first  week  of  August.    One  lot  of  steers. for  "domestic 
consumption  averaging  over  *4b0  kilos  (1,01*4  pounds)  per  head  actually 
brought  .69  pesos  per  live  kilo  (9-3  cents  per  pound). 

Under,  the  new  U.  K:  -Argentina  Agreement,  Argentina  has  agreed  to  ex- 
port at  least  300,000  long  tons  of  carcass  beef  and/or  mutton,  including 
offals,  and  20,000  •tons  of  canned  meat  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Argentina 
is  required  to  sell  85  percent  of  the  exported  quantities  of  all  chilled 
and  frozen  B  type  beef  to  the  United  Kingdom.-    According  to  the  best  in- 
formation, the  300,;000  tons  may  include  about "  210,000  tons  (carcass  weight 
equivalent)  of  beef,  60,000  tons  of  carcass  mutton  and  around  30,000  tons 
of  beef  and  mutton  offal.   

Exports  of  beef,  mutton,  lamb  and  pork  for  the  first  6  months  of  19*49. 
were  about  185,000  .tons.    On  this  basis,  the  19*49  'exports,  to  all  desti- 
nations, of  refrigerated  meats  may  reach  3^0,000  long  tons.    Most  beef 
available  for  export  to  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  will  be 
"F"  and  "M"  types. 

Since  the  beef-  subsidy  {effective  19*47)  paid  to  local  butcher  organi- 
zations was  removed,  the  prices  of  fresh  meat  in  Buenos  Aires  have  in- 
creased substantially.    It  is  expected  that  removal  of  the  subsidy  and 
the  increase  in  prices  will  result  in  lower  domestic  consumption  and  pos- 
sibly may  provide  extra  cattle  for  export.    With  the  increase  in  meat 
prices',  the  Government  also  took  steps  to  eliminate  the  monopoly  formerly 
exercised  by  the  municipal  slaughter-house  in  slaughtering  and  processing 
of  all  meat  for  the  City  of  Buenos  Aires.    The  return  of  private  packers' 
to  the  local  domestic  market  may  tend  to  reduce  retail  prices. 
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COTTON-PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  foreign  markets 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 

'  COTTON:    Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets,  and  the 
U.S.  gulf -port  average 


Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality 

i  Date 
19^9 

\    Unit  of 
[  weight 

[Unit  of 
. currency 

:     Price  in 
:  foreign 
:  currency 

:EquivaleEi 
:I  ,S.  cent- 
: per  pound 

Alexandria 

:Eantar 

:Tallari 

:  99.05  lbs. 

11 

:  50.60 

:  4-2.18 

it 

.  tt 

tt 

:  4-8.85 

:  40.72 

It 

tt 

:  (not 

:  quoted) 

Karnak,  F.G-.F  

II 

t  11 

tt 

:  (not 

:  quoted) 

Bombay 

: Candy 

Jar i la,  Fine   

.i  9-8 

:  784-  lbs. 

:  Rupee 

:  620.00 

:  23.86 

B 

" 

;  " 

: 1/  69O.OO 

:  26.55 

Karachi 

:Maund 

9-7 

82.23  lbs. 

It 

:  84.00 

:       30. SO 

ti 

tt 

II 

:          89. 00 

:  32.63 

269F  Punjab,  S.G-.,  Fine  ... 

11 

j  tl 

:  39.00 

32.63 

Buenos  Aires 

Metric  ton 

220k. 6  lbs. 

Peso 

4000.00 

54.03 

Lira 

Sp.  quintal 

•':  9-7 

101.4-  lbs. 

Sol 

(not 

quoted) 

Pima,  Type  1   

tt 

tt 

tt 

( not 

quoted) 

Recife 

Arroba 

9-8 

33.07  lbs. 

Cruzeiro 

210.00 

3^-55 

ti 

210.00 

3^.55 

Sao  Paulo 

.:'  9-8 

tt 

199.00 

32.7^ 

Torre  on 

Sp.  quintal 

Middling,  15/16"   

101.1*  i"ba. 

Peso 

2/  199.00 

22.71 

Hon.  s  t  on  -G-a  1  ve  s  t  on  -N  ew 

Orleans  av.  Mid.  15/16"  ... 

Pound  ; 

Cent 

xxmx 

29.65 

Quotation  of  foreign  markets  reported  by  cable  from  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  posts 
abroad.    U.  s.  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets. 

1/    Nominal.    After  September  1,  I9H9,  prices  are  for  3roach  Vijay  25/32",  Fine. 
2/    Price  for  September  2,  1949,  omitted  from  last  week's  table,  197.00  pesos 
(22.47  cents) . 
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FTNLMD  SEEKS 
MORE  CCTTCN- 

Finland  hs.s  about  exhaufi-ted  the  $17  million  in  cotton  credits  secured 
from  the  United  States  since  the  war  and  seeks  some  arrangement  with  this 
,  country  for  further  purchases  of  cotton/  according  to  F.  E.  Whi taker,  Agri- 
cultural Economist,  who  is  studying  cotton  requirements  of  the  textile  in- 
dustries in  European  countries.    Mr.  Whitaker's  study  is  being  conducted 
under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  program,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Sufficient  cotton  is  on  hand  to  last  until  the  first  of  February  but 
the  Finnish  Government  would  like  to  make  immediate  plans  for  securing  ad- 
ditional cotton  since  it  will  take  some  time  to  move  it  into  the  country. 
Finland  has  requested  14,000  bales  (480  pounds  net)  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  plans  to  secure  about  5,000  bales  from  Turkey.    This,  however,  will 
cover  only  one -third  of  the  national  requirements,  and  other  sources  of 
supplies  must  be  found. 

Cotton  consumption  in  Finland  has  been  estimated  at  50,000  bales  in 
I9V7,  45,000  in  1948,  and  at  an  annual  rate  at  present  near' 55,000  bales. 
It  is  expected  that  65 , 000  bales  would  be  consumed  in  the  "19^9-50  season 
if  sufficient  raw  cotton  is  available,  or  slightly  above  the  prewar  average 
of  61,000  bales. 

Normally,  Finland  secures  most  of  its  raw  cotton  from  the  United 
States  and  prefers  American  cotton.    The  United  States  exported  27,000 
bales  to  Finland  in  the  1947-48  season  and  34,995  Dales  in  1948-49-  In 
the  late  prewar  period  Finnish  takings  of  American  cotton  were  usually 
in  the  range  of  45,000  to  55,000  bales  each  season.    The  present  dollar 
shortage,  however,  makes  it  difficult  now  to  import  cotton  from  the  United 
States ,  and  Finland  has  not  asked  for  another  loan  on  the  terms  of  the 
previous  loans . 

U.  S.  COTTON  EXPORTS 
' REACH  POSTWAR  HIGH 

Exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  totaled  only  232,000  bales  (500 
pounds)  in  July  following 8  months  of  heavy  export  movement  averaging  520,003 
bales  monthly.    The  total  of  4,957,000  bales  (4,743,000  running  bales)  for 
the  year  ended  July  31,  1949  is  nearly  a  million  bales  higher  than  was  ex- 
pected at  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  is  the  highest  since  1939-40. 

Preliminary  figures  for  exports  during  the  first  half  of  August,  how- 
ever, are  less  than  half  as  large  as  in  August  1946.    The  slump  in  current 
export  trade  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  importing  countries 
have  accumulated  sizable  stocks  of  American  cotton  and  are  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  new  crop  before  resuming  regular  purchases.    Exports  to 
countries  receiving  cotton  under  the  EGA  program  are  no  longer  allocated 
on  a  quarterly  basis  and  many  authorizations  are  being  withheld  until  the 
regular  appropriations  for  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  become 
available . 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cotton  "by  countries  of  destination; 
averages  1934-38;  1939-43,  annual  194-5-48 
(500  pounds  gross) 


.Average  s 


G cuntry 


Austria, 
Belgium- 
Luxemburg. 
Czechoslovakia. . 

Denmark  

Finland  

France  

Germany  

Greece  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Norway,  

Poland  &  Danzig. 

Spain. „  

Sweden.  

Switzerland.'. . . , 
United  Kingdom. , 
Yugoslav  ia, , , , . . 


Total  Europe, : 


Canada, , . , 

Chile  

Colombia, 

Cuba  

India  

China  

Japan 
Fr.  Indo 


^hina, . 


Australia. 
Other  countries, 


Total 


Year  beginning  August! 


1  IQi'f^ 

.  J-7'rU 

1  ok  7 

1948 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:-  .  1,  000 

:  1,000 

'  1,000 

:  1,000 

hales 

hales 

hales 

hales 

'  hales 

•  bales 
._  - 

0 

, . .  y 

.  0 

.  4 

:  '  3 

:        69  1 

• 

147 

43 

75 

182.  . 

:  53 

152  1 

65 

0 

t  70 

101. 

:  22 

35 

5 

0 

0 

:  •■  3 

30  I 

35 

:  11 

17 

.  ;  23; 

1  27 

35  1 

589 

154 

793 

393' 

:        21 0 

/"  r-rr-r  1 

:     67  r 

579 

4 

6 

200 

•  232 

:  504 

2 

:  2 

31 

.  10 

:  •  1 

12  1 

430 

12 

515 

.    •  46o 

:  70 

:       652  I 

86  . 

;  34 

.  48 

.  lib 

:  •  35 

•  195 

13 

.6 

1 

■  5 

:  3 

17  1 

224 

1 

104 

49 

:  50 

95  I 

101 

117 

161 

42 

70  1 

93 

53 

p  ■ 

23 

■  .  6 

2/ 

2 

14 

L/4     •  ■  P7 

•    •  20 

~  38 

1  007 

087 

206 

486 

!  27° 

781 

10 

7 

61 

0 

42  J 

•3/  As 

146 

4 

0 

4/  64 

3,593 

1,596. 

2,244 

2,175 

.  1,000 

3,469 

261 

■ 

294 

321 

—  ..  — 

320 

130 

•; .  SO?  ] 

5/ 

5 

0 

0 

2/ 

60  1" 

17 

9 ; 

0 

T 

-  1 

•  53  1 

7 

11 

6 

34 

13 

8  J'l 

44 

18  : 

2/ 

0 

21 

3  1 

55 

106  ' 

719 

569 

303 

282  ] 

1,271 

216  : 

365 

511 

•  .  466 

■  652  j 

5/ 

14  ; 

3 

6 

4 

8  I 

5/ 

n;a.  : 

0 

0 

59 

5 

20  : 

13 

9 

11 

43  * 

7  : 

7 

17 

9 

6/  81 

5,296  > 

2,296  ; 

3,678  ; 

3,642 

2,025  • 

4,957 

l/  Included  with  Germany,     2/  Less  than  500  hales,     3/  Includes  39  Portugal, 
23  Soviet  Union.     4/  Includes  28  Soviet  Union,  14  Rumania,  6  Bulgaria,  6 
Hungary.  5 /if  any,  included  in  other  countries.  6/lncludes  29  Hong  Kong,  11 
Philippines. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Burca  of  the  Census. 
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PHILIPPINE  ABACA 
PRODUCTION  LAGS 

Abaca  fiber  inspected  in  the  Philippine  Republic  in  the  first  7 
months  of  19^9  dropped  to  only  89.8  million  pounds  from  112.8  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  191*8  and  128,2  million  in  the  same  period  of 
19^7,  according  to  Douglas  A.  Crawford,  Agri cultural  Attache,  American 
Embassy,  Manila,    The  Southern  Luzon  area  accounts  for  the  greatest  drop, 
while  improvement  was  shown  in  the  Leyte-Samar  area. 

PHILIPPINES :    Abaca  fiber  inspected  and  baled, 
January-July  of  191*7,  19^8,  and  19^9 


.District 

January -July 

19^7 

±9^8 

1949 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

kk,2k0 
17,980 
65,960 

^3,230 
30,770 
38,8'+0 

25,380 
28,780 
35.600 

Total,  

128,180 

112,81*0 

89,760 

Philippine  Fiber  Inspection  Service. 


The  fiber  baled  by  the  Inspection  Service  includes  all  fiber  for 
export  and  3ome  for  domestic  consumption.    In  past  years  these  balings 
were  believed  to  include  about  90  to  95  percent  of  total  production  of 
abaca  in  the  Philippines. 

Davao,  in  Southern  Mindanao,  was  noted  before  World  War  II  for  its 
large  production  of  high  quality  fiber,  but  abaca  production  suffered 
in  the  early  postwar  period  because  of  confusion  in  land  titles  and 
possession,  and  later  because  the  farming  pattern  is  changing  from  one 
of  large  plantations  to  one  of  small  farms  with  more  diversified  crops. 
Fiber  output  in  July,  for  instance,  was  below  that  of  preceding  months 
because  less  attention  is  given  to  abaca-stripping  during  the  harvest 
season  for  corn  and  rice.  \.  .     .  • 

It  is  estimated  that  probably  50  percent  of  the  lands  formerly  held 
by  Japanese  in  the  Davao  area  has  now  been  leased,  and  new  settlers  are 
continuing  to  push  into  undeveloped  land.    The  new  farms  range  from  5  to 
10  hectares  (12  to  25  acres),  and  come  of  them  are  not.  large  enough. to 
make  full  use  of  individual  stripping  machines.    Although  machines  could 
be  bought  and  used  cooperatively,  it  is  probable  that  much  of  the  fiber 
produced  on  the  smaller  farms  will  be  hand -stripped. 

It  is  believed  that  production  of  abaca  in  Loyte  and  Samar  will 
show  a  slight  but  steady  increase,  provided  the  price  remains. favorable 
in  relation  to  that  of  other  crops.    The  abaca  industry  has  competition 
for  labor  from  copra  production  and  to  some  extent  from  rice  and  corn, 
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particularly  at  the  time  of  corn  harvest.    Conditions  have  improved  in  regard 
to  peace  and  order,  particularly  in  the  eaet  Leyte  district.    Some  new  plant- 
ing has  taken  place  in  Samar,  and  probably  a  few  acres  have  been  planted  on 
Leyte,  but  to  date  these  plantings  have  not  been  sufficient  to  indicate  a 
significant  increase  in  production  over  the  next  few  years. 

Fifteen  small  stripping  machines  have  been  introduced  into  Leyte-Samar 
and,  ^or  the  first  time,  a  small  quantity  of  fiber  is  being  machine -cleaned. 
Although  the  machines-  are  the  type  that  turn  out  the  Davao  type  of  fiber,  in- 
experienced strippers  have  been  able  to  get  mainly  only  cordage  grades  with 
a  fair  percentage  of  grades  E  and  F. 

Loans  to  private  abaca  planters  in  Mindanao  have  now  been  arranged  for, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  first  ones  will  be  made  some  time  in  September. 
The  program-  was  recommended  by  the  National  Economic  Council  in  April.  Since 
then  surveys  of-  the  southern  Mindanao  region  have  been  completed.  Presently 
the  loan  office  is  being  established  in  Davao  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.    Although  there  is  no  indication  of  when 
loans  will  be  made  available  to  abaca  planters  in  the  non -Davao  areas,  it  is 
presumed  that  this  program  will  be  placed  into  effect  sometime  before  the 
November  election. 

This  loan  program  is  of  especial  importance  because  it  is  the  first  con- 
crete step  made  to  rehabilitate  the  Philippine  abaca  industry.    Present  plant- 
ings resulting  from  such  loans,  however,  cannot  affect  fiber  output  for  about 
two  years,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  plants  now  remaining  on  ex-Janpanese 
properties  will  decrease  in  number  during  that  period. 

The  price  of  abaca,  both  Davao  and  non-Davao  types,  has  been  rising  during 
recent  years,  according  to  figures  of  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Commerce.  The 
wholesale  price  of  loose  abaca  of  grades  J-l  Davao  averaged  the  equivalent  of 
21.9  cents  per  pound  during  the  first  8  months  of  19^9  with  a  high  monthly 
average  of  24.5  cents  for  January  and  a  low  of  18.5  cents  for  August.  For 
the  preceding  year  the  average  price  was  20.8  cents  per  pound  with  a  high 
monthly  average  of "23.9  cents  for  December  and  a  low  of  18.0  cents  for  March. 
The  average  for  1947  was  16.3  cents  per  pound  with  a  high  monthly  average  of 
19.1  cents  for  December  and  a  low  of  13-3  cents  for  June. 

Wholesale  prices  for  J-l  non-Davao  abaca  averaged  19.4  cents  per  pound 
for  the  first  8  months  of  1949,  compared  with  16.3  cents  for  the  year  1948 
and  I3.5  cents  for  1947 .    The  high  and  low  monthly  averages  for  the  years  were 
as  follows:    21.8  cents  for  January  and  15.5  cents  for  August  of  1949,  com- 
pared with  20.9  cents  for  December  and  12.2  cents  for  March  of  1948,  and  l6.2 
cent3  for  February  and  11. 9  cents  each  for  June  and  July  of  1947* 

Exports  of  abaca  fiber  from  the  Philippines  have  followed  much  the  same 
pattern  as  production  because  most  of  the  output  is  exported.    Exports  in  the 
first  1  months  of  1949  totaled  only  84.0  million  pounds  or  an  average  of  12.0 
million  per  month,  compared  with  165.5  million  pounds  in  the  calendar  year  1Q4S, 
averaging  13.8  million  per  month,  and  209.5  million  pounds  in  1947  averaging 
17.5  million  per  month.    The  average  for  the  5  years,  1935-39?  was  3^9.6  mil- 
lion pounds  annually  or  30. 8  million  pounds  per  month. 
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PHILIPPINES:    Abaca  exports,  by  countries  of  destination, 
January -July  1949,  with  comparisons 


of  ' 
do  st inat  ion 

•  1935-39 
(Average ) 

1947 

I9U8 

Jan, -July 

1949 

United  States  and 
territories^ .... 

Thousand 
pounds 

Thousand 
pounds 

Thousand 
pounds 

Thousand 
pounds 

:  88,260 
107,145 
95,930 
11,660 
10,335 
7,820 
7,330 

6,950 
5,525 
28,595 

1/  146,845 
2,575 
18,570 
7,740 
1,320 

4,865 

620 

1,455 
1,985 
23,505 

1/  74,225 
1/  37,760 
16,810 

4,495 
5,460 
1,585 
1,570 

10 

2/  1,490 
22,105 

1/  31,560 
23,110 
6,460 

1     1  Oct 

1,135 
4,335 
5,385 
1,980 

95 
845 
9,025 

United  Kingdom, . . . 

France.  

Nether lands 
Australia  and 

Other  countries... 

369,550 

209,430 

165,510 

84,030 

l/  Includes  some  fiber  decorticated  by  large  machines.  2 /include* 
Newfoundland.  ~ 


Philippine  Fiber  Inspection  Serv' 


The  above  table  shows  that  although  in  I9V7  the  quantity  of  abaca 
shipped  to  the  United  States  from  the  Philippines  exceeded  the  avero.ge 
for  1935-39,  it  has  fallen  below  the  prewar  average  in  the  past  two 
years.     In  the  years  1935-39  the  largest  share  of  the  total  was  shipped 
to  Japan,     The  bulk  of  this  share  was  in  grades  below  those  required  by 
the  United  States  for  cordage  manufacture.     In  1947  Japan  received  a 
negligible  share,  but  by  I'jkQ  the  quantity  rose  to  35  percent  of  the 
prewar  figure  and  the  incomplete  1949  data  indicate  approximately  the 
same  as  the  preceding  year  if  shipments  continue  at  the  same  rate 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  period. 

The  United  Kingdom,  which  ranked  second  in  1935-39,  was  again  in 
second  place  In  1947  but  the  quantity  hu,d  decreased  to  about  I0.6  million 
pounds  or  only  19  percent  of  the  prewar  quantity.    Further  decreases  in 


quantity  occurred  in  1948  and  1949. 


The  3  big  users  of  Philippine  abaca  continue  to  receive  between  70 
md  80  percent  of  the  total  experts,  but  the  position  of  the  United  States 


ha; 


improved  in  relation  to  the  total  while  the  share  of  Japan,  despite 
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the  large  quantitative  reduction,  is  percentagewise  again  close  to  its 
prewar  proportion.    The  United  Kingdom,  however,  now  receives  only 
about  8  percent  of  the  total  compared  with  26  percent  in  1935-39. 

PHILIPPINES:    Abaca  exports,  by  principal  countries  as 
percentages  of  the  total,  for  January -July  19^9, 


with  comparisons 

Country  ;  .      Calendar  years  j  Jan "  ~~ 

destination         .     (Average)     •      iy  H  \  . 

:      Percent      :    Percent  :  Percent  :  Percent 

United  States  and        ;                       :  :  • ' ' 

Territories  :         23.9               70.1  ■  kh.8  37-6 

Japan  :         29. 0        :         1.2  ;  22.8  '  :  ''27-5 

United  Kingdom  :  26.0        ;         6.9  :  10.2  '  j'  7-7 

Total  above  j         78.9        |        80.2  \  77.8'-  !  72.5 

Others  ♦          21.1                   I9.8  ;  22.2  j  27.2 

Total  .;      '  iOO.Gf •  \      100.0  \  100,0  \  100.0 


PHILIPPINE  MAGUEY 
PRODUCTION  DROPS 

Maguey  or  cantala  production  in  the  Philippines  during  the  first 
7  months  of  19^9  was  only  2.7  million  pounds,  compared  with  6.7  million 
pounds  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1048  and  11.4  million  in  January- 
July  1947,  according  to  a  report  from  Douglas  M.  Crawford,  Agricultural 
Attache,  Manila.  It  is  reported  that  farmers  are  lagging  in  output  be- 
cause they  consider  the  prices  offered  as  unfavorable  compared  with  re- 
turns obtainable  from  other  crops.  No  material  change  is  expected  in 
these  market  conditions  in  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Exports  of  Philippine  maguey  in  January- July  19^9  were  somewhat 
less  than  production,  or  2. 5. million  pounds.    Exports  in  19^8  were  9-1 
million  pounds  or  considerably  less  than  the  15-2  million  in  19^7. 
The  principal  country  of  destination  is  the  United  States.    The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  distribution  of  exports  for  the  first  7  months  of 
19^9,  compared  with  the  calendar  years  19^8  and  19^9; 
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Foreign  Crops  and  Markets 


PHILIPPINES :    Maguey  or  cantala  exports,  by 
countries  of  destination,  for  calendar  years 
19^7  and  I9I+8  and  January -July  19^9 


Countries 

'       Calendar  years 

Jan. -July 

of  destination 

;  1947 

1948 

19^9 

:  Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

•  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

United  States  and  Territories 

.  3,^05 

1,020 

Belgium  ......  

4,220 

1,560 

10 
ju 

605 

0 

1,725 

0 

:  320 

0 

:  1,165 

0 

..:  2,080 

345 

1/  1.435 

9,125 

2,485 

1/  includes  7^5  thousand  pounds  to  France. 


Philippine  Fiber  Inspection  Service. 


